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THE 
Savages of Europe. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
Printed by Dryden Leach, for T. Davies, in Ruf- 


fel-ftreet, Covent Garden. London: 
1764. 12mo. 


Sucn is the title of a little book I dif- 
covered one day in my rambles about old 
book-ftalls. It purports to be “from the 
French,” and has for motto, “Fas ¢/f ab 
hofte doceri.” Many times have I read 
this {mall jeu d’e/prit, without being able 
to fatisfy my own mind as to whether it is 
really the work of a Frenchman, or a mere 
pretext of fome fatiric Englifhman for cafti- 
gating his fellow-countrymen. It is per- 
haps as well to let the word of the profeffed 
tranflator decide the matter; and he fays 
diftin€tly that it zs from the French, and 
that the work, in that language, was felling 
in large numbers at Amfterdam at the time 
of the publication of this verfion of it. 

A young Frenchman, by name Deloua- 
ville (Chriftian name not given), anda 
young lady, called Cecilia (furname not 
given, perhaps as of no importance, owing 
to her expected change of fituation), being 
betrothed, and finding themfelves laughed 
at in Paris for their determination to marry 
for love, have refolved on going to Eng- 
land, as to a freer, lefs quizzical country. 
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By a fingular freak, they did not marry be- 
fore ftarting; nor is it in their profpectus 
to undergo that ceremony at an early pe- 
riod. 

The lovers are firft introduced to us on 
board an Amfterdam veffel, bound for 
Dover. They fit on the deck, difcourfing 
of the paft and the future. ‘“‘ Adieu to 
France, land of heartleffnefs and fatire!” 
fays Delouaville. ‘‘ Welcome, Britain, 
realm of freedom and of love !” rejoins Ce- 
cilia, And fo the duet runs on in a cre/- 
cendo of praife to England, and of {corn 
for France, for a page or two, until they 
are joined by a fat, fquare-faced old gentle- 
man, who fits near them, reading the [rav- 
els of Tchin Kao, “The favages! how 
fhall [ civilize them?” mutters this latter 
gentleman. A trio is thus eftablifhed, fuch 
as we find in operas, where each perion 
fings different words and different airs at 
the fame time, and then unite both words 
and melody in a grand enfemble. The lov- 
ers, in different degrees of fentiment and 
fillinefs, fing their anticipated blifs in Eng- 
land; the old gentleman abufes the Englith 
as the favages of the world, par excellence ; 
and then the trio go off da capo, with a 
** We fhall fee!” This old gentleman, it 
appears, is a Chinefe Mandarin, who has 
fet up a little ‘* Propagation Society” on 
his own account—has travelled over all 
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countries, fhedding the light of Confucius 
on all people from Oregon t6° Catiiay. 

They land juft as another veffel is dif- 
charging a cargo of French prifoners. Thefe 
are tied together in various ftages of nudity, 
and are no fooner flung on the mud than 
the people of Dover commence leaping on 
them, robbing thofe who have any thing to 
be robbed of, and cutting off the nofes and 
poking out the eyes of others by way of 
amufement. This is the firft fight England 
prefents to the lovers. Delouaville draws 
his fword, and rufhes at the people; he is 
furrounded in an inftant, beaten to the 
earth, and nearly killed, while Cecilia has 
her ear-rings and a portion of her ears car- 
ried away ; and the Mandarin, while preach- 
ing ‘‘ Confucius on Peace,” has fome teeth 
ftruck out by a brick. 

However, they get away alive, and reach 
London, The lovers’ faith in England is 
now quite-overthrown. ‘The coach puts 
them down at a London inn, They enter 
the room and find it opaque with tobacco- 
fmoke, manufactured wholefalely by fome 
fcore of individuals who fit filently around 
the tables, drinking a liquid refembling 
ftreet mud, and eating thick flices of half- 
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are fick and fhocked; but Kin Foe, the 
Mandarin, tells them all favage nations are 
the fame. He noticed a like indifference 
to death, a like brutality, among the Carri- 
bees. 

A theatre is their next venture. ‘They 
are entertained by a reat Englifh tragedy, 
with fencing and killing ad Abitum, inftead 
of a delighttul love-epifode—like their own, 
for inftance. After the play, dancers come 
on; they are much applauded, until a whif- 
per goes round that they are French. Then 
enfues a riot; the audience rufh upon the 
ftage, cut down the dancers, then break 
their own heads and the benches. Kin 
Foe and the lovers efcape with life; that 
is all that can be faid. 

This is all unlucky enough, but worfe 
comes, <A young Englifhwoman fets eyes 
of admiration on the prim, lath-and-plafter 
proportions of Delouaville. Gallant to the 
core, he mutt, at any rate, {mile in return; 
befides, as Cecilia is confined to her bed 
with bruifes, a little flirtation ferves to kill 
time. Fanny Blickman is the name of the 
Englifh firen. She entices him to join her 
in a walk. He confents, She leads him 
to a diftant part of the town; afks him to 


raw beef. The difguft of the lovers is, of ftep into a houfe, and lo! no fooner are 


courfe, increafed, and the triumph of the 
Mandarin beyond queftion. 

They then proceed to take a ftreet ram- 
ble, but are foon caught along by a denfe 
crowd, and huddled on and on, until they 
are depofited, half-fuffocated, before the 
very Tyburn-Tree! Three or four indi- 
viduals are about to be fufpended. One 
dances, another fings, and a third makes a 
humorous oration previous to being tied 
up. No fooner are they fwinging, than 
the crowd hang on their legs, fighting in 
their anxiety to be partakers in the execu- 
tion. The bodies are then opened on the 
{pot, and favored parties are allowed to help 
themfelves to bits of the pericardium and 
vifcera as relics, Delouaville and Cecilia 


they in, than up ftarts a fat man in a black 
gown, who gabbles out of a book for ten 
minutes, and then the affrighted foreigner 
is informed that the lady is his wife. He 
has {carcely time to remonftrate, before the 
door opens, and Fanny’s mamma and papa 
enter, and, after tearing her hair and fcratch- 
ing her eyes, carry her off with them. De- 
louaviile finds his way back, and confults 
with Kin Foe, who affures him of his mar- 
riage, although the happy bridegroom can- 
not at all comprehend it. Kin Foe tells 
him of a fimilar adventure of his own among 
the Cherokees; but remarks that the Brit- 
ifh Channel forms an excellent divorce. 
Delouaville retires to reft, but has fcarcely 
dozed ere his wife comes to feck him, She 
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is heard by Cecilia, who flies at her like— 
like a jealous woman. They fight fiercely, 
and, when thoroughly exhaufted, fall into 
Delouaville’s arms, until the fage Kin Foe 
appears in his night-dress, and makes an 
amicable arrangement. The next day, 
Fanny brings her hufband before a magif- 
trate, and he is ordered to maintain her as 
his wife, much to his embarraffment and 
furprise. However, her implacable rela- 
tives interfere again, and tear her from her 
willing hufband, who, returning to his lodg- 
ings, finds Cecilia gone! 

In gaining a wife, he has loft a ‘‘ dearer 
one {till, and a nearer one.” In vain to 
tear his hair, and curfe his ill luck; gone 
fhe is, and the Mandarin as well. Diftract- 
ed, defpairing, the haplefs Delouaville runs 
through the itreets of the metropolis, fhriek- 
ing ‘‘ Cecilia!” and, by fingular good for- 
tune, efcaping the lock-up or junatic afylum, 
regains his lodgings at midnight. At the 
door he ftumbles over fomething; he ex- 
amines it, and it turns out to be Kin Foe 
himfelf, not dead, but dead drunk, ‘‘ Where 
ismy Cecilia?” {creams Delouaville. ‘ Hur- 
ra for brandy-and-wa’r!” fays the Manda- 
rin, And fo the lover has to wait as.pa- 
tiently as may be until the morning, when 
Kin Foe, defpite his headache, informs him 
that Blickman, Fanny’s father, coming there 
to fearch for his daughter, found Cecilia in- 
ftead ; was feized with a brutal defire for 
her, and carried her off in his arms, in fpite 
of her fhrieks and Kin Foe’s extracts from 
Confucius, to the amufement of an applaud- 
ing mob. - The Mandarin alfo gives the 
ftory of his own intoxication, Defpairing 
of the civilization of the Jower orders, Kin 
Foe determined to try his hand on their 
betters, and obtained admittance to a fafh- 
ionable bachelor’s party in Pall Mall. Thefe 
gentlemen pretended to be much interefted 
in Confucius, with the defign of converting 
the miflionary to the practices of Bacchus, 
in which, as we have feen, they fucceeded. 

) 
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But the one defire of Delouaville ‘is, of 
courfe, to find Cecilia, and he therefore 
performs the office of town-crier again for 
a whole day, with confiderable fuccefs, as 
far as regards infults and an acquifition of 
mud, but none at all as regards the object 
of his crying. Nay, in crying Cecilia, he 
lofes the Mandarin: Kin Foe becomes myf- 
terioufly non e/f, but there are rumors that 
he has been arrefted as a fufpected priett. 
In the mean time, Blickman purfues his 
defigns upon his fair prize, in a markedly 
Englifh manner. He does not figh, or 
breathe foft nothings, or caft delicious, lan- 
guifhing love-looks upon her, or beat his 
left breaft, and ufe many genuflettions; on 
the contrary, he locks her up in a damp 
garret, relying on cold- and hunger as the 
moft effectual go-between to the accom- 
plifhment of his defire. His daughter Fan- 
ny difcovers who is her father’s victim, and 
immediately flies to Delouaville, informing 
him that, unlefs he behaves like a hufband 
to her, fhe will infallibly flaughter his Ce- 
cilia. Numerous errands Fanny makes be- 
tween thefe two individual termini, At the 
one end, her employment is pinching and 
half-ftrangling Cecilia; at the other, hold- 
ing Cecilia’s life out to Delouaville as the 
price of his affection. Delouaville remains 
firm, and Cecilia does not yield to the for- 
cible, practical love-making of Blickman, 
In deipair, Fanny feeks her father, cafts 
herfelf on her knees before him, and prays 
him to give her—what does the reader im- 
agine? a new drefs or a new bonnet ?—no, 
to “ Give her death /” The feafon of fogs 
has juft fet in, and with November comes 
the Englifh defire for fuicide. Blickman, 
feeing his daughter thus in defpair, finding 
himfelf unable to win Cecilia’s favor, and, 
moreover, expecting a diftraint upon his 
chattels, decides that the time has come to 
die. He marfhals all his family—wife, Fan- 
ny, eight other olive-branches, and Cecilia. 
In a long proceflion they defcend into the 
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cellar, “‘ black with the gore of his ancef- 
tors.” He ranges them on their knees in 
a row before him; and then taking down 
an old, blood-blackened {word from the 
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tended them in their illnefs, and the other 
Kin Foz! Both have been convicted of 
being Romanift priefts—the prieft becaufe 
he zs one, and the Mandarin becaufe he 


wall, tells them that he is now convinced of looks like one—and, in purfuance of the 


the vanity of human withes, and fees a great 
joy and an incalculable good in giving up 
wifhing in this world, and in walking out 
of it altogether. Loud applaufe from his 
family greets him; they bare their throats 
and bofoms, and, ftretching imploringly 
forward, with a favage thirft for death, 
which it appears is a peculiar characteristic 
of the Englifh nation, cry, ‘‘ Kill! kill! 
kill!” Politenefs, even in England, de- 
mands one to help ftrangers firit; and fo 
he places Cecilia between his knees, @ la 
bafs-viol players, and performs a fantafa 
on her windpipe with his old {word. Fan- 
ny follows, exulting in the death of her 
rival; and then, in fucceflion, wife and 
children, and finally Blickman himfelf. 

This grand finale of felo-de-/e is hardly 
ended, when the bailitts burft in up-ftairs, 
and Delouaville with them. Cecilia is not 
dead, and, on coming to herfelf, fcreams, 
This noife attracts Delouaville and the dif- 
trainers; they enter the cellar, and difcov- 
er the fcene of horror. Delouaville bears 
away Cecilia, and the creditors lock up the 
dead family in the cellar, to fave the ex- 
penfe of their interment. Of courfe, Ce- 
cilia is very ill, and Delouaville falls into a 
fever from excitement and anxiety. They 
lie in bed in feparate apartments, with the 
connecting door ajar, lifping adoration in 
the intervals of delirium. A Romifh prieft 
attends them, and adminifters the confola- 
tions of his faith, They recover. 

As foon as they can go abroad, they 
ramble through the town, with the vague 
defign of coming acrofs Kin Foe. Once 
more they are entangled in a crowd, and 
irrefiftibly borne on to Tyburn. Two cul- 
prits are about to fuffer; and with horror 
they difcover that one is the prieft who at- 


laws of England, are to be hanged. The 
prieft prays for the mob, amid their jeers 
and laughter, and is worked off. The 
Mandarin addreffes the populace, and tells 
them that all European religions are hum- 
bug; whereupon they raife a cry that he 
talks too fenfibly for a prieft—that there 
malt be fomz miftake; and, accordingly, 
they rufh on the fheriff and the hangman, 
break their heads, and refcue Kin Foe. 
The trio now doa fenfible thing. They 
proceed at once to Dover, and fet fail for 
France: the lovers with the intention of 
being married in the French manner, and 
earing the polifhed {neers of their coun- 
trymen, as infinitely preferable to the bru- 
tal manners and practical fatire of the Eng- 
lifh ; the Mandarin affirming that he had 
civilized Carribees and Cherokees and Jap- 
anefe with eafe, but that the Englifh were 
the abfolute and eternal favages of nature, 
whom neither Confucius nor Kin Foe could 
reform, Joun AckERLos. 


THE 
GOLDEN SENTENCES 


OF THE 


Philosopher Democrates. 
Tranflated by William Bridgman. 


1. Ir any one will give his mind to thefe fen- 
tences, he will obtain many things worthy of a 
man, and be free from many things that are bafe. 


2. The perfection of the foul will correct the 
depravity of the body; but the ftrength of the 
body, without reafoning, does not render the foul 
better. 


3. He who loves the goods of the foul will love 
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things more divine; but he who loves the goods 
of its tranfient habitation will love things human. 


4. It is beautiful to impede an unjuft man; 
but, if this be not poffible, it is beautiful not to 
a& in conjunction with him. 


g. It is neceffary to be good, rather than to ap- 
pear fo. 


6. The felicity of a man does not confift either 
in body or in riches, but in upright conduét and 
juttice. 

7. Sin fhould be abftained from, not through 
fear, but for the fake of the becoming. 


8. It is a great thing to be wife where we ought 
in calamitous: circumftances. 


g. Repentance after bafe a€tions is the falvation 
of life. 

10. It is neceffary to be a fpeaker of the truth, 
and not to be loquacious. 


11. He who does ‘an injury is more unhappy 
than he who receives one. 


12. It is the province of a magnanimous man 
to bear with mildnefs the errors of others. 


13. It is comely not to oppofe the law, nor a 
prince, nor one wiler than yourfelf. 


14. A good man pays no attention to the re- 
prools of the depraved. 

15. It is hard to be governed by thofe whaare 
worle than ourfelves. 

16. He who is perfeétly vanquifhed by riches, 
can never be juit. 

17. Reafon is frequently more perfuafive than 
gold itfelf. 

18. He who admonifhes a man that fancies he 
has intellect, labors in vain. 


19. Many who have not learned to argue ra- 
tionally, ftillive according to reafon. 


20. Many who commit the bafeft aétions often 
exercife the beft difcourfe. 

21. Fools frequently become wife under the 
preffure of misfortunes. 


22. It is neceffary to emulate the works and 
actions, and not the words, of virtue. 


23. Thofe who are naturally well difpofed know 
things beautiful, and are them{felves emulous of 
them. 
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24. Vigor and ftrength of body are the nobility 
of cattle ; but rectitude of manners is the. nobility 
of man. 


25. Neither art nor wifdom can be acquired 
without preparatory learning. 


26. It is better to reprove your own errors than 
thofe of others. 


27. Thofe whofe manners are well ordered, 
will alfo be orderly in their lives. 


28. It is good not only to refrain from doing an 
injury, but even from the very with. 


29. It is proper to fpeak well of good works; 
for to do fo of fuch as are bafe, is the property of a 
fraudulent man and an impoftor. 


30. Many that have great learning have no in- 
tellec. 


31. It is neceffary to endeavor to obtain an 
abundance of intelleét, and not purfue an abun- 
dance of erudition. 


32. It is better that counfel fhould precede ac- 
tions than that repentance fhould fellow them. 


33- Put not confidence in all men, but in thofe 
that are worthy; for to do the fcrmer is the prov- 
ince of a ftupid man, but the latter of a wife man. 


34. A worthy and an unworthy man are’to te 
judged not from their aétions only, but also from 
their will, 


35. To defire immoderately is the province of a 
boy, and not of a man. 


36. Unfeafonable pleafures bring forth pains. 


37- Vehement defires abcut any one thing ren- 
der the fcul blind with refpe& to other things. 


38. The love is juft which, unattended with 
injury, afpires after things becoming. 
39. Admit nothing as pleafant which is not ad- 


vantageous. 


40. It is better to be governed by, than to-gov- 
ern, the ‘ftupid. 


41. Not argument, but calamity, is the pre- 
ceptor to children. 


42, Glory and wealth without wifdom are not 
fecure poffeffions. 


43. It.is not, indeed, ufelefs to procure wealth ; 
but to procure it from injuftice is the moft perni- 
cious of all things. 
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44. It is a dreadful thing to imitate the bad, 
and to be unwilling to imitate the good. 


45. It is a fhameful thing for a man to be em- 
ployed about the affairs of others, but to be igno- 
rant of his own. 


46. To be always intending to aét renders ac- 
tion imperfect. 


47. Fraudulent men, and fuch.as are only feem- 
ingly good, do all things in words and nothing in 
deeds. 


48. He is a bleffed man who has both property 
and intellect, for he will ufe them well in fuch 
things as are proper. 


49. The ignorance of what is excellent is the 
caule of error. 


50. Prior to the performance of bafe things, a 
man {fhould reverence himfelf. 


51. A man given to contradiftion, and very 
attentive to trifles, is naturally unadapted to learn 
what is proper. 


52. Continually to fpeak without being willing 
to hear, is arrogance. 


53. It is neceffary to guard againft a depraved 
man, left he fhould take advantage of opportunity. 


54..An envious man is the caufe of molefta- 
tion to himfelf, as to an enemy. 


55. Not only he is an enemy who aéts unjuftly, 
but even he who deliberates about fo a¢ting. 


56. The enmity of relations is far more bitter 
than that of ftrangers. 


57. Conduct yourfelf to all men without fufpi- 
cion, and be accommodating and cautious in your 
behavior. 


58. It is proper to receive favors, at the fame 
time determining that the retribution fhall surpafs 
the gift. 


59.. When about to beftow a favor, previoufly 
conlider him who is to receive it, left, being a 
fraudulent character, he fhould return evil for 
good. 


69. Small favors feafonably beftowed, become 
things of the greateft confequence to thofe that 
receive them. 


61. Honors, with wife men, are capable of ef- 
fecting the greateft things, if at the fame time 
they underftand that they are honored. 
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62. The beneficent man is one who does not 
look to retribution, but who deliberately intends 
to do well. 

63. Many that appear to be friends, are not; 
and others, who do not appear to be friends, are fo, 


64. The friendthip of one wife man is better 
than that of every fool. 


65. He is unworthy to live, who has not one 
worthy friend. 

66. Many turn from their friends, if, from af- 
fluence, they fall into adverfity. 


67. The equal is beautiful in every thing; but 
excels and detect to me do not appear to be fo. 


68. He who loves no one does not appear to 
me to be loved by any one. 


69. He is an agreeable old man who is face- 
tious, and abounds in interefting anecdote. 


70. The beauty of the body is merely animal, 
unlefs fupported by intellect. 


71. To find a friend in profperity, is very eafy; 
but in adverfity, it is the moft difficult of all 
things. 


72. Not all relations are friends, but thofe who 
accord with what is mutually advantageous. 


73. Since we are men, it is becoming not to 
deride but bewail the calamities of men. 


74. Good fcarcely prefents itfelf, even to thofe 
who inveftigate it; but evil is obvious without in- 
veftigation. 

75. Men who delight to blame others, are not 
naturally adapted to friendfhip. 


76. A woman fhould not be given to loquacity, 
for it is a dreadful thing. 

77. To be governed by a woman, is the ex- 
tremity of infolence and unmanlinefs. 

78. It is the property of a divine intellect to be 
always intently thinking about the beautiful, 

79. He who believes that Divinity beholds all 
things, will not fin either fecretly or openly. 

80, Thofe who praife the unwife do them a 
great injury. 

81. It is better to be praifed by another than by 
one’s felf. 

82. If you cannot reconcile to yourfelf the 
praifes you receive, think that you are flattered. 
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83. The world is a fcene; life a tranfition. 
You came, you faw, you departed. 

84. The world is a mutation; life a vain opin- 
ion. 


Lnons’ Infallibilitn of Human Iudg- 
ment, 


Dr. Franxuin, in his Autobiography, 
{peaking of his firft work, a pamphlet upon 
Liberty and Neceflity, Pleafure and Pain, 
addrefled to his friend James Ralph, in an- 
fwer to Wollafton’s Keligion of Nature 
Delineated, {ays : 

“‘My pamphlet by fome means falling 
into the hands of one Lyons, a Surgeon, 
author of a book entitled ‘ The Infallibility 
of Human Judgment,’ it occafioned an ac- 
quaintance between us; he took great no- 
tice of me, called on me often to converfe 
on thofe subjects, carried me to the Horns, 
a pale ale-houfe in Lane, Cheapfide, 
and introduced me to Dr. Mandeville, au- 
thor of the Fable of the Bees, who had a 
club there, of which he was the foul, being 
a moft facetious entertaining companion. 
Lyons, too, introduced me to Dr. Pember- 
ton at Bafton’s Coffee-houfe, who promifed 
to give me an opportunity fometime or 
other of feeing Sir Ifaac Newton, of which 
I was extremely defirous; but this never 
happened.” 

The following is the title-page of Lyons’ 
book, which he informs us is, with the table 
of contents, a material part of his treatife : 

“ The Infallibility of Human Fudgment, its Dig- 
nity and Excellency. Being a New Art of Reafon- 
ing, and difcovering Truth, by reducing all difputable 
Cafes to General and Self-evident Propofitions. Il- 
luftrated, by bringing feveral well-known Difputes to 
Juch Self-evident and Univerfal Conclufions. With 
the Supplement, anfwering all Obje&ions which have 
been made to it, and the defign hereby perfeE&ed, in 
proving this Method of Reafoning to be as forcibly 
Conclufive and Univerfa! as Arithmetick, and as 
eafie. Alfo a Differtation on Liberty and Neceffity. 
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The fourth edition, to which is now added, A Poft- 
JScript, obviating the Complaints made to it, and to 
account for fome Things which occurr’d to 1F and 
the Autuor. By Mr. Lyons.” (8vo. Londen, 
1724. pp. 252.) 


The author commences his treatife with 
the declaration, ‘‘ That man is moft excel- 
lent in his kind who ufeth to greateft ad- 
vantage thofe diftinguifhable properties and 
excellencies wherein he differs from other 
animals, Reafon is the diftinguifhing ex- 
cellency, dignity, and beauty of mankind: 
whoever, by teaching or otherwife, hinders 
a man from ufing his reafon, difhonours 
him, and degenerates him to fomething of 
lefs worth than he is. There is no ule of 
reafon but to judge of Good and Bad, Juf- 
tice and Injuftice, Wifdom and Folly, and 
the like; that a man may thereby attain 
knowledge to diftinguifh Truth from Er- 
rour, and to determine his actions accord- 
ingly.” 

Upon the fubje& of authority in matters 
of opinion, there are fome fenfible obferva- 
tions, that are, in practical life, often over- 
looked: ‘‘ Ten thoufand different men may 
pretend to facred authorities, with as many 
differing precepts for religion and manners 
reduced to regular fchemes ; if they are not 
to be examined but by themfelves and their 
own rules, they muft of confequence be ev- 
ery one good, tho’ never fo repugnant to 
each other, or to common fenie. There 
is no authority but what hath fome others 
that are repugnant to it, and condemn it; 
whence it comes to pafs that there is fcarce 
a fingle perfon in the world but fuppofes 
the generality of mankind are ftill, and 
have always been, impofed on by falfe au- 
thorities: .)... . 

“No authority muft be allowed impli- 
citly, before it be tried whether it be good 
or bad: there is no poflibility of trying one 
authority by another. A Mahometan will 
no more have his Koran tried by the Bible, 
than a Chriftian will have his Bible tried 
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by the Koran. You muft firft fhow him 
fome defects in /zs, contrary to reafon, and 
Erove yours to be agreeable to reafon, be- 
fore you can expect he will hear you name 
it with patience. If reafon is not to ex- 
amine all authorities, all authorities in the 
world are good to the perfons pretending 
to believe them, and do no more than their 
duty in defending them. Which makes 
fuch a ridiculous and abfurd conclufion as is 
hardly to be expreffed in intelligible terms, 
(vzz) That every man mutt believe his an- 
tagom/t in the right, tho’ at the fame time 
he believes he merits the greateft punifh- 
ment for being in the wrong. 

“The way to avoid thefe abfurdities, 
and to difcover and defend the truth, is to 
adhere to reafon, as not only a competent 
and infallible judge, but the only teft to 
which all authorities muft fubmit to be 
tried, before they can be known to be good 
or bad. 

“The judgment of man, is an involun- 
tary faculty, acted upon by objects, and de- 


termines without any confent of the will; 
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moft extenfively and promifcuoufly ufed, 
as may beft ferve to confound and conceal 
the true determination of the judgment. 

“When an opinion is offered to a man 
for his belief, let him confider what evi- 
dence there is of its being pojjble, proba- 
ble, or certain, and fo let him receive it, 
and {peak of it. 

“This every one will readily fay is 
knowledge; and furely it is more proper, 
and fignificant {peaking, to call it fo, and 
fay we know (initead of faying we believe) 
it to be more or lefs probable, pojfible, cer- 
tain, or fal/e. So that, in this cafe, here 
is no want of the word believe; and if a 
man hath a will to fay he believes a thing 
of which he hath no knowledge at all; or 
if he would fay he believes it to be true and 
certain, when his knowledge of it amounts 
to no more than a bare probability ; this is 
a refolution to fay fomething contrary to 
knowledge, and is therefore no other than 
what we call in plain fignificant language 
a Liz. 

“‘Not only all degrees of knowledge, 


like a mirror, which gives a true image of from po/jibility to pofitive certainty, are 


everything that can be brought to it; and 
according to the certainty or uncertainty 
of the evidence, or the plainnefs or ob{cu- 
rity of any matter, the judgment deter- 
mines it to be more or lefs doubtful, true 
or falfe.” 

Upon the fubject of Belief, the author 
appears to have met with the fame difficul- 
ties that other metaphyficians have encoun- 
tered when attempting to inveftigate that 
obicure fubjeét. His method of obviating 
them poffeifes novelty, at leaft, if it cannot 
claim the merit of truth: 

“There is nothing hath contributed 
more to the debauching Human Under- 
ftanding than the ufe of the Word Betieve. 
It is a term without any certain idea, and 
hath no intelligent meaning particularly 
adapted to it, nor expreffes any proper 
conception or operation of the mind: is 


alike faid to be believed, but alfo a bare 
affent, without fo much as any knowledge 
or fcarce a confideration; alfo a pure fup- 
pofition, or even only the not refifting an 
authoritative recommendation, are all called 
believing. All that logicians aim at, is not 
to excite knowledge, but perfuade belief; 
and thofe who pretend to fearch after knowl- 
edge are content with believing. What a 
man believes, he muft defend and fupport 
by all poflible force and invention: and the 
more.learning hath been inculcated to him 
after this manner, the more notions and 
opinions he hath to fupport, and is alfo 
better furnifhed with invention and au- 
thority to defend; and confequently, as he 
is more fit to confound other people’s un- 
derftanding, fo he is more liable to be con- 
founded in his own, than a man who hath 
nothing to rely on but vulgar fenfe, fimple 
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and unfophifticated. Hence it is no won- 
der that difcoveries more beneficial to man- 
kind have been taken from fuppofed igno- 
rant perfons, or found, as it were, by chance, 
whilit the fafhionably learned and laborious 
fearchers after knowledge, when the exigen- 
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DETERMINATION OF THE JUDGMENT Is In- 
voLunTary, and therefore one man may 
know. what another believes. Or, more 
properly {peaking, we have no meaning at 
all when we fay we delzeve, but what could 
more intelligibly be expreffed by faying, we 


cies of mankind require their affitance, fit /uppo/e, we ajjent to, or we know it to be 


all amufed, not being able to agree, any 
more than to underftand themfelves, or one 
another; and nothing practical for general 
good can be brought forth, till at length, 
with great labour and pains, fomething is 
magifterially dictated which authority gives 
a fanction to, but when it comes to be put 
in practice, proves vexatious to the world, 
and the ridicule of men of fenfe. 

“Nor can we expect much better fuc- 
cefs from learning, till the pernicious verd, 
Beuieve, and its /ub/lantive, are erafed from 
all vocabularies, and the very mention of 
them forbade the fchools. 

“Tf this fallacious, tyrannical ufurper of 
the throne of human judgment was removed, 
there might be hopes that men would ar- 
rive at-the knowledge and ufe of their own 
plain fenfe and common reafon ; and then, 
there would be no difficulty in perfuading 
them, that above al] things, and in all cafes, 
they ought to give it the principal regard. 

** When any thing is offered, to which 
the belief or affent of the judgment is re- 
quired ; divide the mind into apprehenjfion, 
judgment, and wll: If what is feen in the 
apprehenfion be contrary to what is re- 
quired, the judgiment doth fo determine it 
to be contrary: and if there is nothing feen 
by the apprenenfon, then hath the judg- 
ment made no determination. In either 
of thefe cafes it may be boldly affirmed and 
demonftrated, that the propofer himfelf 
doth not believe it, nor hath any faculty 
of his mind any thing to do with the mat- 
ter, but the will only; and his pretended 
faith is an idle airy conceit, an unintelli- 
gible chimera of the phantafie: for the fe- 
cret of the art lies in obferving that the 


more or lefs pofjible, probable, or certain. 

“ And theretore, whofoever would learn 
to think and fpeak juftly, muft learn to 
think and fpeak as if there were no fuch 
words as Beieve and Farrn; and he that 
durft not, or cannot conceive TuHIs, is inca- 
pacitated for forming a right underftand- 
ing; for Here lies the impediment, and 
Tuis is the Granp Mystery of all confu- 
fion and errour.” 

“This amufement [trifling wich the un- 
derftanding| being removed, the reafoning 
is not on Notions, but on matters of faét 
and appearances of fenfe, and an honeft re- 
port of what the Judgment dictates: argu- 
ing is then from Genera PERCEPTION to a 
Gunerat Derermrnation, and an affent is 
as neceffary and forcible as in Arithmetic, 
arifes exactly after the fame manner, is lia- 
ble to no other obftruction nor objection, 
and as eafily attained as the firft Rules 
thereof.” 

Thefe extracts may perhaps fuffice to 
enable the reader to determine whether or 
not the author (as Butler fays)— 


“Knew what’s what, and that’s as high 
As metaphyfic wit can fly.” 


He appears to have been a man of candor, 
and a fincere inquirer after truth; yet he 
did not efcape the evils that too frequently 
attend upon thofe who think freely, and 
who fearleffly publifh their thoughts. We 
learn from the Poltfcript at the end of the 
volume, that a profecution-was commenced 
againft him, and that he was imprifoned on 
account of his book, but was, through the 
exertions of the enlightened and humane 
Dr. Richard Mead, releafed from confine- 
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ment. Of him he fays: ‘‘ Though I was 
altogether unknown to him before, yet hear- 
ing of my confinement on this account, with 
an indefatigable induftry he undertook and 
perfected my deliverance. Noram [a fingle 
inftance of his generofity of this kind: there 
is continually fome new thing difcovered, 
either for public or private benefit, which 
demonftrates him to be a general friend to 
mankind.” 

“«'Fhe moft that ever I, or any of my 
friends could learn of it [the profecution], 
was, That it was a piece of ironical drolle- 
ry (of a certain young Noble Lord,) which 
being ill timed, created fome heat, and was 
either improved into, or miftaken for a fe- 
rious complaint: but when we were pro- 
duced in three fucceflive Terms, neither ad- 
verfary, objection or complaint appeared.” 

The writer of this forgotten book was 
not without ‘‘ the fondnefs and vanity nat- 
ural to authors” (p. 250), and depicts with 
bright colors the great benefits which would 
accrue to the world from the general diffu- 
fion of his principles : 

““Tho’ it feems to fome now to be only 
a {peculative matter, it will be found in the 
end to be a real deliverance of mankind 
from a moft abject condition of mifery, 
flavery, and ignorance. People will in a 
fhort time ftand amazed to confider what a 
wild wildernefs of favage and ftupid brutes 
the world hath been (efpecially for fome 
hundreds of years paft) for want of know- 
ing the moft fimple and natural ufe and au- 
thority of common fenfe: but what hideous 
monfters thofe appear who have hindred 
their improvement, and contributed toward 
the continuence of it!” 


Adversaria. 
pa 


Britton, in his edition of Anftey’s New 
Bath Guide, illuftrated by Cruikfhank (8vo, 
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London, 1832), introduces the following 
remarks and epigram from the Monthly 
Magazine (April, 1830, p. 412), without 
correcting the blunders : 


“‘ Warburton had married the daughter 
of R. Allen, of Prior Park, (a genuine Wife 
of Bath), a match which, to the fhame of 
the times, got him his bifhopric. Of his 
wife, and that of Dean Tucker, the follow- 
ing epigram is given: 

‘Tue Dean, /oguitur. : 

My wife, Father William, is ugly and old, 

Afthmatic, cheft-foundered, and lame. 

Tue Bisxop. 
My wife, fon Jofiah, no man needs be told, 
Is as bad in the other extreme. 

Tue Dean. 
I have put mine away. 


Tue Bisuop. 
the deed I applaud, 
Yet applauding, can only admire ; 
For you are bound only by man and by God, 
But my obligations are Pricr.’ 


**Dean Tucker is one of the curious in- 
ftances of a man’s flipping out of recollec- 
tion. Who now mentions his name? Yet 
he was one of the moft active and moft pub- 
lic minds of England, not fifty years ago; 
a {cholar, a moft acute and ttirring politi- 
cian, and a moft fubtle and {cientific meta- 
phyfician; yet the author of ‘Search’s 
Light of Nature,’ and the pamphlet on the 
American Queiftion, has ftrangely paffed 
away.” 

Warburton married Mifs Gertrude Tuck- 
er (a niece of Ralph Allen), in whofe right 
on Allen’s death, in 1764, he became pro- 
prictor of Prior Park. If there be any truth 
in the ftories concerning Mrs. W.’s intima- 
cy with Thomas Potter, the author of the 
Effay on Woman, the was, without doubt, 
“a genuine Wife of Bath.” It is hardly 
neceffary to remind the reader that Jofiah 
Tucker, the Dean of Gloucefter, of whom 
Warburton faid, ‘‘ Trade was his religion, 
and religion his trade,” is confounded with 


r 
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Abraham Tucker, the author of Search’s 
Light of Nature Purfued. 


XI. 

A curious inftance of mifapprehending 
an author’s meaning, by overlooking a com- 
ma, is found in Brayley’s Londiniana (vol. 
ii, p. 45): ‘‘ Admiral Vernon, whom Lord 
Byron, in the opening canto of Don Fuan, 
has ftigmatized as ‘the butcher,’ became a 
popular favorite after his capture of Porto 
Bello, in November, 1739.” Byron has, 
in Don , Juan, canto i, ftanza ii, : 


“Vernon, the butcher Cumberland, Wolfe, 


Hawke.” 
XII. 

In De Quincey’s Literary Remini/cences 
(vol. i. p, 155), there is a ftory about Cole- 
ridge’s explication of the Pythagorean pre- 
cept, “‘ Abftain from beans” (which De 
Quincey might have found in the Symbols, 
not in the Goldes Ver/es, from which he 
quotes it), that it refers to public employ- 
ments; having been ftolen from a German 
author, “‘a poor ftick of a man.” ‘This 
explanation is Ariftotle’s, as is alfo the 
“flafh of lightning” with which Coleridge 
(p. 170) ‘illuminated a darknefs which 
had exifted for twenty-three centuries” 
upon the momentous problem-of Achilles 
and the Tortoife, 

At page 210, we learn that Coleridge 
feemed to labor under the fingular ‘‘ para- 
lytic inability to raife the upper jaw from 
the lower.” 

XIII. 


We fhould be glad to leatn.what author- 
ity De Quincey had for afferting (Let. Rem., 
vol. i. p. 222) that Watfon, Bithop of Lan- 
daff, “‘ talked openly at his own table asa 
Socinians ridiculed the miracles of the 
New Teftament, which he profeffed to ex- 
plain as fo many chemical tricks, or cafes 
of politic legerdemain; and certainly had 
as little of devotional feeling as any man 
that ever lived.” 

P 
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XIV. 


Grammont faid of Alexander More’s 
death: “He died like a good, Hugonot, 
but what I moft pity him for, is, that he 
died in a religion that is as much out of 
fafhion as a cocked hat.” 


“The deteétion of errors is the firft and 
fureft ftep towards the difcovery of truth.” 
—Hattey. 

XV. 

“When I was in England, in the reti- 
nue of the Duke d’Aumont, Mr. Newton 
did me the honor to fend me an invitation 
to dinner; where I found Meffis, Moivre, 
Halley, and two or three other gentlemen 
of the fame genius. . It is the cuftom in 
England, after dinner, to drink the health 
of kings and princes, perfons with whom 
philofophers have feldom much to do; but 
Mr. Newton, of an underftanding too great 
to be fwayed by.cuftom, taking me by the 
hand, with a {mile of pleafure, which I 
dare fay was fincere, faid: ‘Come, fir, 
Here’s to all honeft men of all countries. 
We, here, are all friends, concurring in the 
only view becoming a man—the knowledge 
of truth; nay, | will fay we are of the fame 
religion, all of us feduloufly endeavoring to 
pay to the Deity that-worfhip which, to 
our weak intelligence, appears. to be. the 
moft agreeable. to his attributes, and the 
revelation he has vouchfafed to give us,’” 


—Desrannes’ Hi/t. Crit. Philofophie. 
XVI. 


Thackeray, in his Kour Georges, men- 
tions that when Atterbury was carried off to 
the Tower, it was afked what next fhould 
be done with him? ‘Done with him? 
Fling him, to the lions!” Cadogan faid, 
Marlborough’s lieutenant. He does not 
mention the revenge the bifhop took by 
his fevere lines againft Cadogan. ‘They aré 
given by Malone in his edition of Spence’s 
Anecdotes, but omitted in Singer’s: 
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By thame unmoved, by fear unawed, 

Offspring of hangman and of bawd; 

Ungrateful to the ungrateful man he grew by, 

A bold, bad, blundering, bluftering, bloody booby. 


XVII. ; 
Mott probably Thackeray intended the fol- 


lowing bit of antiquarianifm for his Ameri- 
can audience: ‘‘ You may ftill fee there, 
and over its old hoftel in Ludgate Hill, the 
Belle Sauvage to whom the Spectator fo 
pleafantly alludes... . and who was, prob- 
ably, no other than the fweet American, 
Pocahontas.” In the Regifter of the Sta- 
tioner’s Company, of the date of Auguft 
2d, 1589 (previous to the birth of the fweet 
American), there is mention of “‘ A Sorrow- 
ful new Sonnette intituled Tarleton’s Re- 
cantation upon this theame gyven him by 
a gent. at the Bel-Savage without Ludgate 
(noue or elles never) being the lafte theame 
he Songe.”— Tarleton’s Fefts, edited by 
Halliwell, Shaks. Soc., p. xvi., Intro. 


XVIII. 
Ippolito. Books!—out upon them !—faithlefs 


chroniclers, 

Mere wordy counfellors, cold comforters 

I’'the hour of forrow. I can tell thee, comrade, 

Thy bootlefs learning hath been watte of life. 

Why, thou haft blanched thy cheek, and dimmed 
thine eye, 

Furrowed thy brow with moft untimely wrinkles, 

By thefe fame vigils.o’er the treacherous pages ; 

And they have left thee age, doubt, poverty, 

A care-worn frame, and a care-cumbered fpirit, 

The fole rewards of thy devoted years. 

Tebaldo. Blame not my voicelefs friends; their 

filent fpeech 

Hath fpoken much of comfort to my need. 

They have been true when other friends proved 
falfe ; 

Have welcomed me back to my lonely cell 

With an unvaried kindnefs; they have not 

Smiled on my hopes only to mock their downfall, 

Nor changed their greeting when my fortunes 
altered. 

They have not led me to the fabled fount, t 

Where .man may drink the draught of fecond 
youth ; 

But,they have foothed the peevifh ills of age 

With many a foft appliance. They have not 
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Led me to the everlafting throne of Truth, 
But they have pointed to that ftarry feat. 
They have not filled my coffers with red gold, 
But they have made me rich in bleffed thoughts, 
I have been young, and known the manly pride 
Of arms even from my childhood. I have reined 
The fiery courfer—I have felt the joy 
Of cleaving with ftrong arm the curling wave, 
Breafting its foaming might; and yet I tell thee, 
I would not barter, for thofe bygone triumphs, 
My patient ftudies and my midnight lamp. 

Lapy Frora Hastinos’s ‘Foanna of Naples. 


XIX. 


An Egyptian prieft faid to Solon: “ You 
Athenians are like children; you know noth- 
ing of what is more ancient than yourfelves : 
full of your own excellence, and that of 
your nation, you are ftrangers to every thing 
that happened before your time; you think 
the world began to exift with you and your 
city.” 

XX. 

When Cafaubon firft"vifited Paris, and 
was being fhown over the Sorbonne, his 
guide faid, “‘ This is the hall in which the 
doétors have difputed for three hundred 
years.”—‘* Aye, and what have they fet- 
tled ?” was his remark. 


XXI. 


“‘Hath fortune dealt thee ill cards, let 
wifdom make thee a good gamefter. Ina 
fair gale every fool may fail, but wife be- 
haviour in a ftorm commends the wifdom 
of a pilot. To bear adverfity with an 
equal mind, is both fign and glory of a 
brave fpirit. As there is no worldy gain 
without fome lofs, fo there is no worldly 
lofs without fome gain. If thou haft loit 
thy wealth, thou haft loft fome trouble 
with it; if thou art degraded of thy hon- 
ours, thou art likewife freed from the ftroke 
of envy; if ficknefs hath blurred thy beau- 
ty, it hath delivered thee from pride. Set 
the: allowance againft thy lofs, and thou 
fhalt find no great lofs. He lofeth little 
or nothing, who keepeth the favour of his 
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God and the peace and freedom of his con- 
{cience.” —Bisor Hatu’s Mz/cellanea. 


Sale of Zelotes Hosmer’s Librarp. 
(Continued from No. IV., p. 89.) 


496 Heywoop (Joun). A Mery Playe, 
betweene the Pardouer and Frere. Fol- 
io, black letter. Reprinted from the ed. 
of 1533. George Smeeton, London, 


1819, 1820. $5.50 
[Fowle.] 


499 Herwoop (THomas). Troia Britani- 
na, or Great Britaines Troy. A Poem 
Deuided into XVII. feuerall Cantons, 
intermixed with many pleafant Poeticall 
Tales, concluding with a Uniuerfall 
Chronicle from the Creation vntil thefe 
Prefent Times. Frontz/piece, folio, red 
mor, gilt. Wiliam faggard, Lond., 


1609. $15.50 
7 [Grifwold.] *5 


501 : The Brafen Age, containing 
the Death of the Centaure Niffus, the 
Tragedy of Meleager, the Tragedy of 
Jafon and Medea, Vulcan’s Net, and the 
Labours and Death of Hercules. 4to, 
mor, gilt, Lond., 1613. $8.75 

[Fowle.] 


503 : Tunakeion; or Nine Bookes 
of Various Hiftory, concerninge Women, 
Infcribed by the Names of the Nine 
Mufes. Fronti/piece, folio, red moroc, 
gilt. Adam I/lip, Lond., 1624. $11.50 

[Grifwold.] 


505 : The Fair Maid of the Weft, 
or a Girle worth Gold. 4to, mor, gilt, 
Lond., 1631. $6.00 

[Fowle.] 


512 : The Hierarchie of the Blef- 
fed Angells, their Names, Orders, and 
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Offices; the Fall of Lucifer with his An- 
gells. Fronts/prece by Cecill, — 
by Mainwaringe, Chrifimas and Glover. 
Adam Iflip, London, 

$10.00 


Folio, mor, gilt. 
1635. 
[Fowle. ] 

530 Ho insnep (Ratru). The Chronicles 
of Englande, Scotlande, and Irelande. 
By Raphaell Holinfhed. From their 
firft Inhabiting, until this Prefent Tyme. 
Numerous curious engravings. Black 
letter. 2 vols. folio, mor. gilt; bound 
by Clarke and Bedford. Lond., 1577. 

$54.00 
[Fowle. ] 7 

531 Hottanp (H.) Heroologia Anglica, 
Hoc eft clariflimorvm et doétiffimorvm 
aliqvot Anglorvm, qui Florvervnt ab 
Anno Chrifti M.D. viqve ad prefentem 
Annvm MDCXX. Thirty-five fine por- 
traits. Folio, olive mor., tooled edges, 


gilt. Arnheim. $34.00 
[Rodd.] 


541 Hume (Davin) anv T. Smotter, The 
Hiftory of England, and Continuation. 
Fine portraits and — India pa- 
per proofs. 13 vols., large paper, royal 
8vo, cloth, Oxford, 1826-7. 

[ Humphry. ] 

561 Jonson (Ben.) Works, with Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
graphical Memoir, by Gifford. Portrait 
by Fittler. 9 vols. 8vo, red turkey mo- 
roc, gilt, and gilt edges, Lond., 1816. 

$60.75 


$81.25 


[Ryder.] 


563 Jorpan (THomas). London’s Refur- 
rection to Joy and Triumph, expreffed in 
Sundry Shews, Shapes, Scenes, Speeches 
and Songs, in Parts, Celebrious to Sir 
George Waterman, Knt., Lord Mayor 
of London. 4to, hf. morocco. Lond., 
1671. $12.50 

[Grifwold.] 
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504 : London in Lufter, project- 
ing many bright Beams of Triumph: 
difpofed into feveral Reprefentations of 
Scenes and Pageants, performed with 
great Splendour, etc. 4to, mor., bound 
by Mackenzie. Lond., 1679. $13.50 

[Grifwold.] 


565 London’s Glory, or the 
Lord Mayor’s Shew, containing an Illuf- 
trious Defcription of the Several Tri- 
umphanc Pageants; alfo Three New 
Songs, with their Proper Tunes, either 
to be Sung oy Played, etc. 4to, moroc. 
gilt. Lond., 1680. $10.00 

[Rodd.] 


567 Justinus. Hiftoricus Clariflimus, In 
Trogi Pompei Hiftorias libri XLIV. 
Folio, ruffia, gilt. Me Gallus Veneta 
Fenfon Nicolaus in urbe formauit, 1470. 

$11.50 
[Little, Brown & Co.] 


587 Kenpatt (Timotuy). Flowers of Ep- 


igrammes out of Sundrie the Mofte Sin- 
gular Authors, feleéted as well Anncient 
as late Writers. (Pleafant and profitable 
to the expert Readers of quicke Capaci- 
tie.) Black letter. 16mo, green mor., 
filk linings and tooled fides, London, 
1577. $16.00 
[Little, Brown & Co. ] 


589 Kitticrew (Mrs. Anne). Poems... 4to, 
cf, Portrait, Lond., 1686. $4.50 
[Grifwold.] 


596 Lacrantius Firmianus. Opera, cum 
prefatione Andree Epifc. Alerienfis. Fol. 
Editio Tertia.. Conr Sweynheym et 
Arn Pannartz. Rome, 1470. $16.00 

[Guild.] 


597 Laine (Davin). Seleét Remains of the 
Ancient Popular Poetry of Scotland, with 
Differtations, Notes, etc. 4to, green mo- 
roc., gilt back, fides, and edges; bound 
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by Clarke and Bedford. Edinburgh, 
1822. $16.50 
[Fowle.] 


606 Lewis (Joun). The Life of Mayfter 
William Caxton, of the Weald of Kent, 
the firlt Printer in England. Portrait, 
8vo, turkey morocco, bound by Murton. 
Lond., 1738. $14.50 

[Richardfon.] 

610 Lincate (Joan). The Tragedies, gath- 
ered by Jhon Bochas, of all fuch Princes 
as fell from their Eftates, through the 
Mutability of Fortune. Tranflated. Bi, 
letter. Folio, mor. gilt. Jhon Way- 

N. D. (1555.) $16.50 

[Grifwold. ] 

612 Litty (Joun). Euphues. The Anat- 
omie of Wit, verie pleafant for all Gen- 
tlemen to Reade, and moft neceflarie to 
remember; alfo, Euphues and His Eng- 
land, containing his Voiage and Aduen- 
tures, 4to, black letter, cf.; gilt. Lon- 
don, 1606, $13.00 


land, Lond, 


[Fowle.] 
624 Lovetace (Ricnarp). Lucafta, Epodes, 


Odes, Sonnets, Songs, etc., to which is 
added Aramantha. fir/? edition, 18mo, 
green mor. gilt and gilt edges. Sold by 
Thomas Evofter at’ the Gun, in Foie 
Lane. Lond., 1649. . . $3.50 
[Little, Brown & Co.] 
625 : Another copy, wth the rare 
Jrontifprece by Faithorne, and the por- 
trait of Lucafta. Small 8vo, morocco. 
Lond., 1649. $8.00 
[Grifwold.] 
626 : Lucafta. 
Sm. 8vo, cf, Lond., 1659. 
[Grifwold.] 


637 Lutxer (Martin). Colloquia, Men- 
falia, or Dr. Martin Luther’s Divine 
Difcourfes at his Table, etc. Tranflated 
out of the High Germane into the Eng- 
lifh Tongue, by Capt. Henrie Ball. Fol- 


Pofthume Poems. 


$6.00 
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io, ruffia, gilt, bound by Clarke @ Bed- 
ford. Lond., 1652. $13.50 
[Grifwold.] 


643 Mattory (Sir Tuomas). The Byrth, 
Lyf, and Actes of Kyng Arthur; of his 
Noble Knyghtes of the Rounde Table, 
their Marveyllous Enqueftes and Aduen- 
tures, and in the end, Le Morte D’Ar- 
thur, with the Dolourous Deth and De- 
partyng out of thys Worlde of them al. 
—Introduéction and Notes by Robert 
Southey. Frontif/piece and engraved in- 
itials. 2 vols. 4to, large paper, red mo- 
rocco, gilt extra, bound by Clarke and 
Bedford. Printed from Caxton’s edi- 
tion, 1435. Lond., 1817. $28.00 

[Grifwold.] 


644 Martowe (Curisroruer). Dramatic 
Works, with Notes and fome account of 
his Life and Writings, by the Rev. Al- 
exander Dyce. 3 vols. 8vo, red moroc, 
Pickering, Lond., 1850. $15.60 

[Lodge. ] 


647 Marston (Joun). Works, being Tra- 
gedies and Comedies, collected into one 
Volume, viz.: Antonio and Mellida, 
two Parts; Sophronifba; What you 
Will; The Fawne; The Dutch Cour- 
tezan. 8vo, moroc. gilt. Lond., 1633. 

$16.50 
[Grifwold.] 


662 Masstncer (Pxiir), Dramatic Works, 
with Notes, Critical and Explanatory, by 
William Gifford, Efg. Second edttion. 
Portrait. 4 vols. 8vo, hf. ruffia, Lond., 
1813. $23.00 

[Campbell.] 

678 Mitt (Humpnrer). A Night’s Search, 
difcovering the Nature and Condition of 
all Night-Walkers ; with their Affociates, 
Fine frontijpiece. — Small 8vo, half calf. 
Printed by R. Bifhop. London, 1640. 

$5.00 
[Denny.] 
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fjVumane Industry : 
Hiftory 


OF MOST 


MANUAL ARTS, 
Deducing the Original, Progrefs, 
and Improvement of them. 
Furnifhed with Variety of 


INsTANCES AND EXAMPLES, SHEWING FORTH 
THE EXcCELLENCY OF 


Humane VVit. 
(By Thomas Powell, D.D.) 





‘Téxvn kpatoduev Ov dice viKapeta. 
Evripip. 





Lonpon, 


Printed for Henry Herringman, and are to be fold 
at his Shop, at the Blew- Anchor, in the 
Lower Walk of the New-Exchange. 

1661. (8vo, pp. 188.) 


Tue brief memorial that Anthony 4 
Wood has fortunately preferved of the 
Reverend Thomas Powell is yet the only 
diftin& notice to be found of him in Eng- 
lifh biography. His name does not appear 
in the Biographical Dictionaries of Aikin, 
Watkins, Chalmers, Gorton, Rofe, &c., or 
even in the Cambrian Biography of his 
countryman William Owen. Yet the Rev- 
erend Thomas Powell was, in his day, a 
very remarkable man. He was, fays Wood, 
‘an able philofopher, a curious critic, was 
well fkilled in various languages, and not to 
be contemned for his knowledge of divin- 
ity ” 


Born in 1608, Powell entered the Uni- 
verfity of Oxford in 1625, and was gradu- 


ated in 1627. Having finifhed his theo- 
logical ftudies, he was appointed rector of 
Cantreffe, in the county of Brecknock, the 
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place of his nativity. During the ravages 
of the civil war in 1649, he was filenced 
and deprived of his benefice. He then 
paffed over into Holland, where he proba- 
bly became acquainted with the great Def- 
cartes. This fact we infer from an allufion 
which he makes to Defcartes, in a curious 
paflage on page 137 of the volume before 
us, which is as follows: 

“There are alfo Glaffes called Tele- 
fcopes, from their ufe in difcovering things 
afarr off, invented firft by Jacobus Metius 
of Alcmar, as Des Cartes tells mee, and 
perfected (fince) by Gallileo Gallilei the 
Florentine, whereby they have difcovered 
many new ftars in the firmament, which 
no mortal eyes had noted before, which 
will reprefent objects thirty times bigger 
than their apparent quantity, and a hun- 
dred times nearer than their apparent dif- 
tance. By thefe, men have difcovered not 
only new ftars, brought the moon before 
them to be better furveyed and perufed, 
which they finde to be another America, 
full of pleafant rivers, hills and dales, and 
alfo inhabited with people,” &c. 

After the return of Charles II., Powell 
was reftored to his benefice, was created 
Doétor of Divinity, and made canon of St. 
David’s. He would doubtlefs have rifen 
high in the preferments of the Church had 
his life been fpared. ‘‘He gave way to 
fate,” fays Wood, ‘‘ at London, on the laft 
day of December, 1660, leaving then be- 
hind him the charaéter of a moft ingenious 
and polite perfon.” 

Such, we believe, is the fubftance of all 
that is known of the learned and once cel- 
ebrated Dr. Thomas Powell. The very 
brief fketch of him which may be found in 
Jocher’s Gelehrften Lexicon, is fimply an 
abridgment from Wood, and contains no 
additional facts, It is now more than a 
hundred years fince the accurate and in- 
duftrious bibliographer William O!dys de- 
voted eighteen pages of his Briti/h Libra- 
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rian to an abftraét of this entertaining and 
exceedingly curious little volume, which 
even in his day was of extreme rarity, and 
the fpecial envy of judicious and difcrimi- 
nating collectors of choice Englifh books, 
Confidering, therefore, the great fcarcity 
of this ‘‘ bibliographical gem,” we fhall en- 
deavor to exhibit the peculiar nature of its 
contents by liberal quotations from its pages, 
rather than by giving an extended critical 
analyfis of the various fubjects of which it 
treats—leaving the reader to judge for him- 
felf of its literary excellence, and the recon- 
dite learning of its almoft-forgotten author, 

Chapter I. treats of The Invention of 
Dyals, Clocks, Watches, and other Time- 
tellers, and begins thus : 


“Time is the moft precious commodity that 
man doth enjoy; becaufe time paft, cannot be re- 
voked ; and time loft, cannot be repaired. 


Damna fleo, fed plus fleo damna dierum, 
Rex poterit rebus fuccurrere, nemo diebus. 
Loft Treafure I bewail, but loft Days more ; 


Kings can give treafure, none can days reftore, 


Therefore men fhould fet a due eftimate upon this 
commodity, and expend it thriftily and wifely ; to 
which purpofe the ancient Sages of the world have 
ingenioufly devifed a way to divide even the Nat- 
ural day (which is one of the leaft meafures of 
time) into hours, and thofe into quarters and min- 
utes, and into leffer Fraétions than they: that by 
this Horometry, they might mete out and propor- 
tion bufinefs to the time, and time to the bufinefs 
in hand. The name of Hora, Hours, came from 
Horus Apollo, an Aegyptian Sage, who firft divided 
the day into thofe portions we call hours, as Ma- 
crobius, Saturnal. 1. I, Cap. 21, informs us. 

“In Aegypt there was a Beaft of a very ftrange 
kinde, called Cynocephalus, kept in the Temple of 
Serapis, which in the time of the two Aequinoxes, 
did make water twelve times in a day, and fo often 
in the night, and that regularly, at even fpaces of 
time; from the obfervation whereof they divided 
the natural day into twenty four hours; and that 
Beaft was their Clock and Dyal, both to divide 
the day, and reckon the hours by. This gave a 
hint (belike) to the Clepfydra, or water-glaffes 
(invented by Crefibius of Alexandria) which dif- 
tinguifhed the hours by the fall or dropping of 
water, as Clepfammidia or Sand-glaffes did by the 
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running of fand: Miro modo in terris aqua peragit, 
quod Solis flammeus vigor defuper moderatus excu- 
trit. Caffiod. de Divin. Leétion. C. 30. And to 
thew they owed the invention to this creature, they 
ufed to fet one carved on the top of thefe Water 
glaffes, as may te feen in Kircher’s Mechanica 
Aegyptiaca. 

“ Anaximenes the Philofopher was the firft that 
took an acccunt of time by fhaddows projected on 
the ground, and which changed and moved ac- 
cording to the motion of the Sun, from which 
obfervation he devifed Sun-dyals, called Scioterica. 
Though Vitruvius afcribes the Invention to Bero- 
fus the Chaldean, who framed Vafa Horofcopa, and 
Epicyclia ex cavavata cum flylo, (as he terms them,) 
certain hollow Dyals (like dithes) with Stiles or 
Gnomons erected in the middle. At Rome they 
counted the day (for a long time) by the fhaddow 
of a brazen Obelifk or Pillar; when the thaddow 
of the pillar did fall in fuch a place, they did ac- 
count it Noon or Mid-day, and then a Cryer was 
appointed to cry it about the Town; fo likewife 
at Evening, when the fhaddow fell in fuch a place, 
the Cryer proclaimed horam fupremam, the laft hour 
of day; other diftin€tions they had none as yet. 

*¢ The Nafican Scipio was the firft that brought 
the ufe of Water-glatfes amongft them, and diftin- 
guithed the hours of day and night: until his time, 
Populo Romano indifcreta lux fuit, faith Pliny, the 
Roman people had no divifion of hours; .as the 
Turks (at this day) have no diftinction of their 
ways by miles, nor of their days by hours, as Bu/- 
bequius relates, Ep. 1. Legat. Turc.” 

“ Among the Perfians every ones belly was his 
Dyal; foit was in Ammianus Marcellinus his time ; 
But thefe ways of Horometry were rude and imper- 
~ fe&. By Water-glaffes the account was not regu- 
lar, for from the attenuation and condentation of 
the water, the hours were fhorter or longer, ac- 
cording to the heat or coldnefs of the weather. 
Then for the Sun-dyals they did ferve but at 
fometimes, only by day time, and then not alwaies 
neither, but when the Sun fhined. To remedy 
thefe defe&ts, fome wits did caft about how to dif- 
tinguifh the hours of the night as well as of the 
day; and of cloudy days as well as of ferene and 
clear. Hereupon fome Engines and contrivances 
have been compafed by Trochiligue art, or the arti- 
fice of wheels; which, by the motion of feveral 
Wheels, and Springs, and Weights, and counter- 
poizes, fhould give an account of the time, with- 
out Sun or Stars, and thefe were called Horol/eges.” 

‘*Severinus Boetius, a worthy Patrician of Rome, 
and a moft eminent Philofopher and Mathemati- 
cian, was the firft (that I finde) that contrived any 
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Engine of this fort; Theodoricus King of the 
Goths wrote a letter to the faid Boetius to beg one 
from him for to beftow on his brother-in-law Gun- 
dibald King of Burgundy; in which letter he calls 
it, Machinam mundo gravidam, coelum geftabile, re- 
rum compendium; A portable heaven, and a com- 
pendium of the heavenly Sphears, as Caffiodorus 
hath it, who was the penman, in the firft book of 
his Varia Le&iones.” 

“The wit of man hath been luxuriant and wan- 
ton in the Inventions of late years; fome have 
made Watches fo fmall and light, that Ladies 
hang them at their ears like pendants and jewels ; 
the {mallnefs and variety of the tools that are ufed 
about thefe fmall Engines feem to me no lefs ad- 
mirable than the Engines them{elves, and there is 
more art and dexterity in placing fo many Wheels 
and Axles in fo fmall a compafs (for fome French 
Watches do not exceed the compafs of a farthing) 
than in making Clocks and greater Machines. 

“ The Emperour Charles the Fifth had a Watch 
made in the Collet or Jewel of a Ring; and King 
James had the like ; and one Georgius Caput Blare- 
us, or George Whitehead, was expert at making 
fuch knacks at Vicenza in Italy, as Schottus tells 
us in his Jtixerary of that Country.” 

“ Andrew Alciat the great Civilian of France, 
had a kinde of Clock in his chamber, that fhould 
awake hia at any hour of the night that he deter- 
mined, and when it ftruck the determined hour, 
it ftruck fire likewife out of a flint, which fell 
among tinder, to light him a candle; it was the 
invention of one Caravagio of Sienna in Italy. Ia 
the Town-Hall of Prague, there is a Clock that 
fhews the annual and periodical motions of the 
Sun and Moon, the names and numbers of the 
moneths, days and Feftivals of the whole year, the 
times of the Sun-rifing and fetting, throughout the 
year, the Aequinoxes, the length of the days and 
nights, the rifing and fetting of the 12 Signes of 
the Zodiack ; the age of the Moon with its feveral 
Afpects and Configurations, as George Bruy de- 
fcribes it in Theatro Urbium.” 

* But the Town of Strafburg carries the bell of 
all other fteeples (of Germany) in this point. A 
fcheme of the Strafburg Clock you may finde in 
Coriat’s Travels, with a full defcription thereof. 
It was made by one Conradus Dafypodius a Ger- 
man, and Profeffor of the Mathematiques in that 
city.” 

“In that famous Stable of the Duke of Saxony 
at Drefden, there is a room furnifhed with all man- 
ner of Saddles; among the reft, there is one that 
in the Pommel hath a guilded head, with eyes 
continually moving; and in the hinder part there- 
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of hath a Clock, as M. Morifon (an eye witnefs) 
relates in his Travels.” 

The chapter concludes with the follow- 
ing epigram, De Horologio Portabili, by 
Thomas Campian : 

“Temporis interpres parvum congeftus in orbem. 
Qui memores repetis noéte dierqz fonos, 
Ut femel inftructus jucundé fex quater horas 
Mobilibus rotulis irrequietus agis, 
Nec mecum (quocunqz fercr) comes ire gravaris 
Annumerans vite damna, levan{qz mez.” 
Tranflated by H. V(avcun ?) 


Times-Teller wrought into a little round, 

Which count’ft the days and nights with watchful 
found ; 

How (when once fixt) with bufie Wheels doft thou 

The twice twelve ufeful hours drive on and fhow, 

And where I go, go’ft with me without ftrife, 

The Monitor and Eafe of fleeting life. 


(To be continued.) 


Miscellaneous Items. 


SHAKESPEARE: 
A REPRINT 


COLLECTED WORKS, 
As put forth in 1623. 


Part I.—ConTAINING 


She Comedies. 


LONDON: 
Reprinted for Lionex Bootn, 307 Regent Street, 
1862. (Small 4to.) 


Tue following extract from the Pro- 
fpectus of the publifher of this moft op- 
portune and beautiful reprint of the edztzo 
princeps of Suaxespeare, will point out to 
our readers the fpecial object, and fome 
of the peculiar characteriftics, which Mr. 
Booth has attempted to fecure in this re- 


production of the “‘ famous Folio of 1623 :” 


[ April, 


“In the prefent reproduction of the Firft edi- 
tion of the colleéted works of Shakefpeare, the 
prime objeét has been to fecure its entire identity 
with the Original. It is well known that there 
exifts in the Original a great variety of errors; but 
not one of thefe has here been correéted. What- 
ever the defects of the Volume, it was felt that if 
reproduced at all it muft be reproduced intact as it 
was firft put forth in 1623, and that if the leaf 
*licenfe of ink’ were affumed, all reliance upon its 
identity would be deftroyed. For accuracy, there- 
fore, it is defigned that the prefent reprint fhould 
not only be ‘letter perfect,’ but on the needful occa- 
fions letter imperfe&t. Notwith{tanding its defects, 
it fhould not be forgotten that the Folio of 1623 
is the moft important edition extant; the authori- 
ty of its Text duly confidered. Yet while, for the 
reafons given, the blemifhes muft be allowed to 
remain, they have not been unheeded. On the 
hint of Horne Tooke (fee Diwerfions of Purley, 
Part II., p. 52, Edit. Lond. 1805), they have all 
been noted, with a view to a comprehenfive lift of 
corrigenda, 

** To inftance the exaétnefs of the reproduction, 
it may be mentioned that attention has been called 
to fome letters at the top of page 240, Col, i— 
All’s Well that ends Well—as being rather out of 
array. On referring to the Original, due warrant 
was found for the deviations from the right line 
there... . The occurrence is now alluded to, be- 
caufe various fuch peculiarities—likely to be re- 
garded as blemifhes—are known to exift, and have 
only been perpetuated from the defire that Reprint 
and Original fhould be—as One, In illuftration 
of the difficulties attending the effort to accomplith 
an exact reprint, it may be here ftated, that Por- 
fon and Upcott ‘carefully compared, literatim and 
verbatim,’ the reprint of 1808 with the Original, 
and difcovered ‘ 348 errors of the prefs’ requiring 
to be corrected; thus rendering every copy, if 
not fo correéted, utterly ufelefs for all purpofes of 
ftudy or critical inquiry. (Vide Lowndes’s Biblio- 
graphical Manual, p. 1645. Col. i.) 

“ After accuracy, the next objeét is to place 
within eafy attainment of the many a book the 
poffeffion of which has hitherto been reftricted to 
the very fortunate few. Henceforth for lefs than 
two pounds may be fecured, in a perfeét ftate, the 
coveted of all Englith book-colle¢tors—a Volume 
which, in the Original, and in a condition more 
or lefs of defacement and repair, would be confid- 
ered cheap at a hundred; and this in form and 
condition more pleafing to the eye—a ‘cheerful 
femblance’ of its prototype—and much more con- 
venient for ufe : in this refpeét it will ferve admi- 
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rably as a Handbook to its ponderous predeceffors. 
The Folio of 1623, although fo important for the 
authority of its Text, from its rarity may almoft 
be regarded as a fealed book ; and it is hoped that 
the opportunity now afforded of a more extended 
knowledge of its contents, will lead to a corre- 
fponding elucidation of the many perplexities 
which yet remain, but which poffibly are not 
‘ perplex’d beyond felf-explication.” A recent wri- 
ter, doing good battle for the Text of the Firft 
edition, with reference to a paflage in Anthony and 
Cleopatra, obferves, ‘I am inclined to think the 
original reading the right one, and the emenda- 
tion impoffible.” Poffibly, this remark may be 
found to have a juft application in numerous other 
inftances. 

“The Work will be completed in Three Parts 
—Part II. containing the Hiftories—Part III. the 
Tragedies; each at the fame price. There will 
alfo be impreffions in Royal 8vo and Folio.” 


Cocker’s Arithmetick : 

Being a Plain and Familiar Method, [uitable to the 
Meaneft Capacity, for the full Underftanding of 
that Incomparable Art, as it is now taught by the 
Ableft Schocl-Mafters in City and Country. Com- 
pofed by Epwarp Cocker, /ate Practitioner in the 
Arts of Writing, Arithmetick, and Engraving ; 
being that fo long fince promifed to the World. 
Perufed and Publifbed by Joun Hawxins, Wri- 
ting-Mafler, near St. George's Church in South- 
wark, by the Author's corre Copy, and com- 
mended to the World, by many eminent Mathema- 
ticians and Writing-Mafters in and near London. 
12mo. London, 1694. 


Tuis curious volume confifts of 215 
pages, exclufive of Dedication; Addrefs 
“To the Reader ;” ‘‘ Mr. Edward Cock- 
er’s Proeme or Preface ;” another Addrefs 
to the ‘Courteous Reader” (figned John 
Collens) ; lift of perfons by whom “ This 
Manual of Arithmetick is recommended ;” 
and a “‘ Table of Contents,” Prefixed is 
a rude portrait of Cocker, with thefe. lines 
under : 

“Ingenious Cocker ! (now to reft thow’rt gone) : 
Noe Art can fhew thee fully but thine own; 


Thy rare Arithmetick alone can fhew, 
Th’ vaft Sums of Thanks wee for thy Labours owe.” 


The Addrefs ‘To the Reader,” by the 
Q 
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Editor, is worth extracting, as it gives us 
an infight into the hiftory of this popular 
little Manual: 


** CourTEous Reaper, 

“TI having the Happinefs of an intimate Ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Cocker in His life time, often 
folicited him to remember his Promiie to the 
World, of Publifhing his Arithmetick, but (for 
Reafons beft known to himfelf) he refufed it; 
and (after his Death) the Copy falling accidentally 
into my hands, I thought it not convenient to 
{mother a work of fo confiderable a moment, not 
queftioning but it might be as kindly accepted, as 
if it had been prefented by his own hand. The 
method is familiar and eafie, difcovering as well 
the Theorick as the Pratick of that neceffary 
Art of Vulgar Arithmetick; And in this new Edi- 
tion there are many remarkable Alterations for the 
benefit of the Teacher or Learner, which I hope 
will be very acceptable to the World; I have alfo 
performed my promise in publifhing the Decimal 
Arithmetick, which finds encouragement to my 
Expectation, and the Bookfellers the 

“I am Thine to ferve thec, 
“ Joun Hawkins.” 


The firft edition of Cocker’s Arithmetick 
is now exceflively rare, A copy was fold 
in London, in April, 1852, for £8 105. 
Dibdin never faw any edition printed in 
the /eventeenth century, and mentions the 
thirty-fecond edition as the earlieft he had 
met with. There ‘have been upwards of 
fixty editions of this ‘‘ rare Arithmetick.” 
The following is a lift of thofe we have 
been able to difcover : 


1ft edition 
“ 


cGudnwaaes Edinburgh 1751 
Edinburgh 1765 

London 1767 

Glafgow 1777 
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POETICAL TRANSLATION AND IMITA- 
TION. 


Cannino’s Knife-Grinder, for its inge- 
nious employment of a claffical meafure, is 
rivalled by Francis Davifon (the editor of 
the Poetical Rhap/ody, and fon of the ad- 
mirable but unfortunate victim of the ftate 
policy of Queen Elizabeth, Secretary Davi- 
fon), in his Sapphics upon the Pajfion of 


Chrift, commencing— 


‘¢ Hatred eternal, furious revenging, 
Mercilefs raging, bloody perfecuting, 
Scandalous fpeeches, odious revilings, 

Caufelefs abhorring, &c.” 


In the paraphrafe, by the fame author, 
of the twenty-third Pfalm, fo well known 
by the fine hymn of Addifon, we think we 
can difcern fome flight marks of imitation 
by the Queen Anne wit. The imitation 
(if any) is very flight ; and Addifon’s hymn 
is the far finer verfion, 


Tranflation, imitation, and paraphrafe, 
were favorite poetical ftudies of the Eng- 
lifh poets of the feventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, from Chapman and Fairfax, 
through Dryden and Pope, to Gray and 
Cowper. Thefe great names, as well as 
Jonfon, Cowley, Milton, Swift, Johnfon 
(and others of a fecondary rank), did not 
difdain to employ their genius and talents 
upon rendering into verfions as claflic as 
their originals, {ome of the fineft productions 
of the Greek and Latin poets, Indeed, a 
mere Englifh reader may obtain a fair idea 
of ancient literature by a careful reading of 
their admirable paraphrafic verfions. This 
is efpecially true of Homer, Virgil, Ovid, 
Horace, Anacreon (or whoever paffes for 
him), Javenal, Pindar, Martial, ®{chy- 
lus, &c. 

So, too, of poetical tranflations from the 
Italian, Spanifh, Portuguefe, German, and 
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French, by Fairfax, Byron, Mickle, Lock- 
hart, Holcroft, Shelley, Maginn, &c. 

But the poets of the Stuart period, in 
particular, as pure claffical fcholars, deeply 
imbued with the fpirit of antiquity, could 
make Greece and Rome and England con- 
temporary by their genius and {kill. 


Ethical poetry (not technically didaétic 
verfe, the dulleft form of fo-called poetry) 
was a favorite fpecies of compofition with 
them, and often happily caught up from 
the beft models and elaborated into fterling 
Englifh poems; and there were few of the 
higheft or lighteft writers of that day who 
did not at times point a moral as well as 
adorn a tale. An inftance occurs in the 
tranflation from a portion of the chorus 
(act ii.) in the Thye/les of Seneca the Tra- 
gedian-- 


Stet quicunque volet potens.” 


On this fine pafiage Sir Matthew Hale, 
Norris of Bemerton (the Platonift and di- 
vine), Cowley, and Andrew Marvell (the 
wit, poet, and publicift), have all tried their 
hands; and, as we have often noticed, the 
greateft original writer is not always the 
happieft tranflator—we think Norris bears 
the bell. 


Poetical ‘* Choices” form a clafs of poems 
unique and agreeable. They are ideals of 
a happy life and domeftic comfort, philo- 
fophic and fcholarly. Among thefe are 
Cowley’s Wifh, Norris’s Choice, Jonfon’s 
verfion of Martial, Cowley’s Old Man, 
from Claudian, Swift’s paraphrafe from 
Horace, Dr. Walter Pope’s Old Man’s 
Wifh. Pomfret’s “Choice,” Dr. John- 
fon ftates, in his life of that poet, to have 
been more popular than any poem of his 
time; and in the prefent century we have 
John Quincy Adams and Leigh Hunt. 


w. A. J. 
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Notes and Queries. 
TALE OF A TUB. 


Wuo was the author of “4 Tale of a 
Tub(?) Part Second. With Notes and 
Illuftrations. 

‘ Videntem dicere veram 
Quid vetat ?’—Hor. 

“By Democritus Americanus,  Phila- 
delphia: Printed for the Author, 1826.” 
8vo, pp. 97. Eight well-executed wood- 
cuts of Martin, Mitre, Jack, Broadbrim, 
Leatherlungs (fpitting flames and devils), 
Lord Peter (with a fhaven crown and the 
key of Paradife), and Cantwell, and a wolf 
with a fheep on its back. 


(Part Srconp.) 


“Goode menne topo onderstonde, Wille not con- 
Demme mee: 

Goode menne foho Yoo not onderstonde me, twille 
sospende 

Tperre sentense tille then Yoo, and of badde 
mente 

And foolss the condemnation’s prapse.”’ 

Dexxar MSS. 

The volume ends with a poem, under 
the title of Apolloniana, or, A Dinner at 
Ruby’s. 

It is a ftrange rhapfody, as the following 
extracts will teftify; and one is often at a 
lofs to know what the author is aiming at : 

The infractors of his laws ‘‘ were 
punifhed by Leatherlungs with unfparing 
feverity, who, to fhow them they were not 
a dead letter, proceeded with the zeal of a 
Draco. He fined—he whipped—he ban- 
ifhed; and befides hundreds of witches, 
actually tucked up a couple of unfortunate 
Broadbrims, whofe evil ftars had led them 
into the Colony. The deputies of Peter— 
fryars to a man—endeavoured to perfuade 
their followers to have a pan, but in vain 
—they were too partial to a barbecue to 
think of a fry. They had indeed no ob- 
jection to the Infurance office, pickle, or 
bulls, all of which were imported without 
delay.” 


“It having been afferted on good au- 
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thority that on the coaft of a far-diftant 
land there exifted a race of black monkeys, 
without tails, very much refembling men 
in appearance, and well adapted for labour, 
a number of fhips were fent thither, with 
experienced hunters, to catch a few, who 
were no fooner taken, than they were 
packed in the hold like herrings in a barrel 
—heads and points. When the veffels re- 
turned, thofe that efcaped fuffocation on 
the paflage, were taken out, exhibited in 
the market, and fold to the higheft bidder, 
at fo much per pound. The fhe ones, if 
young and likely, brought prodigious great 
prices from the gentlemen, who took them 
into their houfes, as fervants; while the 
males, and the old or ugly females, were 
turned into the fields, to hoe corn, plant 
tobacco, dig potatoes, and live upon cotton- 
feeds. Now, though thefe animals were 
nothing but monkeys, they very much re- 
fembled men in their averfion to labour 
and cotton-feeds—fo much fo, that it was 
foon found neceffary to give them a driver, 
who, armed with a long whip, kept a ftriét 
watch over them, and if they flagged but a 
moment, applied the thong of it with fuch 
dexterity to their backs, as to take out the 
fkin, This was fure to give them frefh 
vigour and ftrength, and enable them to 
proceed in their tafks with alacrity.” 

** By this policy the fettlers foon became 
wealthy; and, finding the benefit of the 
traffic alluded to, fome of their number 
took it up as a bufinefs, and _/wearing they 
would never abandon it, profecuted the 
trade with fo much vigour, that in a fhort 
time, thoufands and tens of thoufands of 
thefe animals were imported, who fo ma- 
nured the foil with their fweat, tears, and 
blood, that the country round them bloom- 
ed like a garden, producing all the neceffa- 
ries and luxuries of life in fuch profufion, 
that Leatherlungs himfelf began to wifh he 
had pitched his own tents to the South.” 

i 
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QUOTATIONS WANTED. 


I have looked in vain, in Hood, for the 
following quotations : i & 6 


“¢ But, kindled into a€tion, human clods, 
Kings, Coblers, Statefmen, Nightmen,—all,— 
Stalk, here, this Spheric Plaything’s Demigods, 
Terreftrial Joves, of Jove’s mere billiard ball.— 
They prate, they legiflate, they criticife, 
Chop logic, ethicife, philofophife, 
(Poor reafoning dirt-pies !) 
While nine in ten, 
Among the mighty foolifh men, 
Are the fophifticated mighty wife.” 
“ Offian’s patched fpectre,—on his breaft 
A Gaelic nightmare’s hoof impreft,— 
The rhymes would rave a curfe on: 
In metaphors from Homer’s lore, 
And tropes from David’s Pfalms, good ftcre, 
Supplied by James Macpherfon.” 


[They are not by Hood, but Colman 
the Younger, and may be found in his Ec- 
centricities for Edinburgh.—Ep.] 


The following lines I have feen afcribed 
to Jortin, but, not having his works at hand, 
am unable to afcertain the fact. Can you 
help me out? LG 


*¢ Man,—the lordly fovereign of the world, 
Whofe foul afpires to great and glorious deeds, 
If once life’s {pring and vigorous youth 
Are pafs’d, decays; nor does the general law 
Of Nature raife him to the zthereal realms, 
Nor the cold prifon of the tomb unbar. 
Yet, that repofe is never broke by cares: 
There grief, difeafe, and anger, and revenge, 
Pain with her fcourge, and av’rice ever-craving, 
Difcord that madly wields her blood-ftain’d {word, 
And hunger prompting ill, and want in rags, 
And hatred, or that deadly foe to virtue 
The green-eyed envy, or deceit, whofe face 
Wears the infidious mafk,—dare not intrude: 
But night with friendly gloom enwraps the fcene, 
And placid Sleep waves flow his dufky wings. 
Let Patience then affift thee, to fuftain 
The lot which Nature and all-conquering Fate 
Impofe. The globe and all that it contain’, 
Will fink in chaos’ wide-devouring gulf: 
Even he, whofe fiery front illumes the earth, 
Fate’s heavy hand will feel, like haplefs man: 
Old age will bow him down; his hoary fteeds 
Will drag laborioufly his fluggith car, 
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His hand ftill.trembling as. he guides the reins : 
Time will bedim the luftre of the ftars, 
Nay, glory only lives a few fhort years, 
Like the frail column that records its triumphs. 
The Mufe and‘Virtue long fhall brave the fhocks 
That lay the world in ruins; yet o’er them ~ 
Her dufky veil will late Oblivion fling.” 

['They are to be found in Jortin’s Tracts, 
edited by his fon, vol. i. p. 465.—Ep. | 


THE FEATHERS TAVERN PETITION. 
Having frequently feen Bifhop Porteus 
and Archdeacon Paley reproached for their 
connection with a certain Feathers Tavern 
Petition, 1 fhould be glad ‘to learn the na- 
ture and object of the petition, and in what 
way thefe two eminent churchmen were 


conneéted with it. H. E. $ 
Utica, N; Y. 


Meffrs, Puites & Co. have ready for the 
prefs, and are now taking fubfcriptions for, 
a reprint of The Paradi/e of Dayntie De- 
vifes. The text of this edition is taken 
from the reprint of 1810, edited by Sir Ed- 
gerton Brydges. The biographical notes 
have been prepared cxprefily for this edi- 
tion, ufing Brydges’ as a bafis, but incor- 
porating much information that has been 
brought to light fince his edition was iffued. 
This edition will be printed in {mall quarto, 
in the beft ftyle of art, upon India paper, 
and is limited to 500 conies, as follows: 

400 on {mall paper, at $2.00 each. 
100 on large paper, at 4.00 each. 

At thefe prices, copies will be furnifhed 
to fubfcribers only ; and as foon as they are 
fupplied, the prices will be, raifed to $2.50 
for the {mall-paper copies, and $5.00 for 
the large-paper copies. Meffrs. Philes & 
Co. propofe to make this reprint of The 
Paradife of Dayntie Devifes the firft vol- 
ume of a feries of reprints of fearce collec- 
tions of old Englifh poetry. The next 
volume in the feries will be ‘‘ EncLanp’s 
Heticon.” 





